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Irving,  Minna 


Lincoln  and  Lee  «in  Mississippi  «8  Hall  of  Tame 


Lincoln  and  Lee. 

[Jackson,  Miss.,  Nov.  2S.-A  portrait  of  President  Lincoln  will  be 
placed  in  the  Mississippi  Hall  of  Fame.  The  picture  was  furnished  by 
Kobert  T.  Lincoln,  of  Chicago,  in  response  to  a  request,  and  will  be 
placed  alongside  that  of  Robert  E.  Ijee.  — Associated  Press  Dispatch.  ] 

In  Mississippi's  Hall  of  Fame 

Together  they  look  down, — ■ 
The  statesman  of  immortal  mold. 

The  soldier  of  renown. 
The  South  delights  to  honor  him 

Who  set  the  bondman  free. 
And  Lincoln's  pictured  face  to-day 

Hangs  side  by  side  with  Lee. 

For  lo !  the  smarting  wound  is  healed 

The  nation  stands  once  more 
A  perfect  body,  sound  and  whole. 

And  stronger  than  before  ; 
And  heroes  of  the  blue  who  matrched 

With  Sherman  to  the  sea 
Clasp  hands  with  veterans  of  the  gray 

Who  rode  with  Robert  Lee. 

Where  once  the  bees  of  battle  sang 

And  startled  bugles  blew, 
Where  Vicksburg  heard  the  drums  of  death 

Strike  up  their  wild  tattoo, 
White  peaceful  lilies  blossom  now 

To  wreathe  the  memory 
Of  Lincoln  in  the  Southern  heart 

Enshrined  with  that  of  Lee. 

— Minna  Irving. 


Irving,  Minna 


Lincoln' s  Hat 


The  relic  of  a  past  decade" 


Lincoln's  Hat. 

A  hat  left  by  Lincoln,  in  the  c-Pf  .".P/fX^ 
SffiS^a'SlireeX!  IZVitlltse.  in^o  the  possesion  of 
a  collector  of  national  relics. 

THE  relic  of  a  past  decade, 
It  hangs  upon  the  rack. 
An  ancient  beaver,  narrow-brimmed. 

Bell-crowned,  and  rusty-black. 
Though  out  of  fashion  fifty  falls, 

I  pray  you  do  not  smile. 
But  pass  it  with  a  grave  salute. 
For  this  was  Lincoln's  tile. 

He  left  it  in  a  hot  campaign. 
Long  years  and  years  ago. 
Ere  Dixie's  broad  savannahs  heard 

The  wild  war-bugles  blow. 
He  hung  it  up,  and  rode  away 

One  morning  from  the  town. 
To  wear  a  fadeless  laurel-wreath 

Beneath  a  martyr's  crown. 
The  head  it  decked  was  never  filled 

With  one  ignoble  thought. 
The  busy  shuttle  of  his  brain 

For  truth  and  freedom  wrought. 
So  always  when  you  cast  a  vote 

Be  very  certain  that 
The  candidate  you  choose  is  fit 
To  wear  it-Lincoln's  hat. 

Minna  Irving. 
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THE  SPHIHG  AT  HODGENSVILUl 


"This  was  the  spring  from 
which  he  drank;" 


L/IIVCOLN  DAY,  t919 
The  Spring  At  Hodgens\ille. 

IMinna  In-ing,  m  tlie  ^■e^v  York  Sun.l 
This   was   the   spring   from  which 
drank; 
The  water  bubbles  up 
Like  liquid  diamonds  to  liU 

The  rude  and  rocky  cup. 
For  him  no  "brown  October  ale.  " 

Nor  wine  of  ruby  hue. 
He  from  the  primal  drink  of  man 

His  inspiratiiou  drew. 
The  granite  of  its  rugg-ed  rim 

Became  of  him  a  part. 
It  gave  its  clearness  to  his  brain, 

Its  sweetness  to  his  heart. 
If  we  would  be  as  wise  and  strong 

As  he,  O'.  let  us  fling 
Our  bottled  brew  away  and  driiik 
'  Like  I/incoln  from  a  spring. 


he 


New  York  Sun 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN       "A  teacon  on  the  mountain  height" 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

(Anthology  of  Lincoln.) 

[Minna  Irving.] 

A  beacon  on  the  mountain  height 

Where  Freedom  waves  her  banner  bright, 

A  clear,  serene  and  steady  hght. 

A  hand  that  reaches  from  the  dust 
And  writes  for  us  in  God  to  trust, 
And  be  both  merciful  and  just. 

A  soul  that  lives  to  cheer  and  bless 

The  student  in  his  loneliness 

And  point  the  pathway  to  success. 

A  spirit  humble,  yet  divine, 
That  poured  its  essence  superfine 
Unstintedly  at  Freedom's  shrine. 

A  broad  humanity  to  all 

A  love  embracing  great  and  small, 

A  sword,  a  flame,  a  bugle  call. 

A  heart  of  faith  inviolate. 

A  voice  immortal  in  debate, 

A  lighthouse  to  the  ship  of  state. 

A  name  undimmed  as  years  go  by, 
A  glory  that  will  never  die, 
A  star  eternal  in  the  sky. 

His  natal  day  from  sea  to  sea, 

Lord  God,  we  render  thanks  to  Thee 

For  Lincoln  and  his  memory. 


Irving,  Minna 
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ANTHOLOGY  OF  LINCOLN        "A  Ijeacon  on  the  mountain  height" 


ANTHOLOGY 
o/LIMCOLM 

By  MINNA  IRVING 


A BEACON  on  the  mountain  height 
Where  Freedom  waves  her  ban- 
ner bright, 
A  clear,  serene  and  steady  light. 

A  hand  that  reaches  from  the  dust 
And  writes  for  us  in  God  to  trust, 
And  be  both  merciful  and  just. 

A  soul  that  lives  to  cheer  and  bless 
The  student  in  his  loneliness 
And  point  the  pathway  to  success. 

A  spirit  humble,  yet  divine. 

That  poured  its  essence  superfine 

Unstintedly  at  Freedom's  shrine. 

A  broad  humanity  to  all, 

A  love  embracing  great  and  small, 

A  sword,  a  flame,  a  bugle  call. 

A  heart  of  faith  inviolate, 

A  voice  immortal  in  debate, 

A  lighthouse  to  the  ship  of  state. 

A  name  undimmed  as  years  go  by, 
A  glory  that  will  never  die, 
A  star  eternal  in  the  sky. 

His  natal  day  from  sea  to  sea. 

Lord  God,  we  render  thanks  to  Thee, 

For  Lincoln  and  his  memory. 

— N.  Y.  Herald. 

   '  = 
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IINCOLW'S  MY 


"One  bitter  winter,  long  ago 


Lincoln's  Da^ 

One  bitter  winter,  long  ago. 

Was  born  a  little  babe, 
Destined  for  every  hand  to  know 

And  love  as  Honest  Abe. 
The  forest  sang  his  cradle  song 

When  first  to  earth  he  came. 
And  patiently  from  cabin  walls 
He  climbed  the  way  to  fame. 

The  eyes  that  conned  his  legal  books 

So  late  by  candlelight, 
Amid  the  tangled  maze  of  wrong 

Soon  saw  the  path  of  right. 
The  sinewy  hand  that  szmmg  the  axe. 

And  felled  the  giant  tree. 
Struck  off  a  century  of  chains 

And  set  the  bondsman  free. 

From  old  New  England's  snow-clad  hills 

To  Tampa's  turquoise  bay 
With  flags  and  flowers  and  rolling  drums 

We  keep  his  natal  day. 
Let  this  be  written  with  his  name 

For  all  the  world  to  scan — 
Divinest  pity  ruled  his  life; 

He  loved  his  fellow  man. 

— Minna  Irving. 

0*0 
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ABRAHAiM  LIlfOOLN 


"His  was  the  woodman's  rugged  fr 


Abrahapfi  Lincoln. 

His  was  the  woodman's  rugged  frame, 

A  knlghtlv  spirit  bold. 
The  simple  ways  and  studious  tastes 

Of  anchorites  of  old. 
His  heart  was  tender  with  a  love 

For  all  humanity: 
He  heard  the  wailing  of  the  slaves 

And  yearned  to  set  them  free.  | 

No  honest  labor  ever  shamed 

His  spirit  sound  and  true; 
That  which  lay  nearest  to  his  hand 

He  never  fd  led  to  do. 
Through  hardship,  toil,  and  bitter  pain 

He  walked,  serenely  brave. 
The  narrow  upward  path  that  led 

To  glory  and  the  grave. 

Though  many  a  year  above  his  dust 

Has  shed  its  suns  and  rains. 
A  pattern  still  for  all  the  world 

His  memory  remains. 
The  laurel  wreath  and  martyr  s  crown 

Around  his  name  are  blent. 
And  every  black  he  freed  is  now  \ 
I    His  living  monument.  \ 
Minna  irvlnR. 
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III.     ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


ANTHOLOGY  OF  LINCOLN 


A  Beacon  on  the  mountain  height 
Where  Freedom  waves  her  banner  bright, 
A  clear,  serene  and  steady  light. 


A  broad  humanity  to  all, 

A  love  embracing  great  and  small, 

A  sword,  a  flame,  a  bugle  call. 


A  hand  that  reaches  from  the  dust 
And  writes  for  us  in  God  to  trust, 
And  be  both  merciful  and  just. 


A  heart  of  faith  inviolate, 

A  voice  immortal  in  debate, 

A  lighthouse  to  the  ship  of  state. 


A  soul  that  lives  to  cheer  and  bless 
The  student  in  his  loneliness 
And  point  the  pathway  to  success. 


A  name  undimmed  as  years  go  by, 
A  glory  that  will  never  die, 
A  star  eternal  in  the  sky. 


A  spirit  humble,  yet  divine, 
That  poured  its  essence  superfine 
Unstintedly  at  Freedom's  shrine. 


His  natal  day  from  sea  to  sea. 

Lord  God,  we  render  thanks  to  Thee, 

For  Lincoln  and  his  memory. 


Minna  Irving  in  New  York  Herald. 


THE  GREAT  EMANCIPATOR 


Lincoln  was  endowed  with  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  a  great  ability  to  tell  narra- 
tives. His  natural  ability  for  orating,  together  with  his  great  love  for  justice  en- 
couraged him  to  study  law. 

In  early  manhood  he  witnessed  the  selling  of  negroes  and  the  barter  of  slaves, 
but  little  did  he  realize,  says  the  historian,  that  he  was  to  become  the  liberator  of 
those  oppressed  people. 

He  loved  the  common  people  and  they  loved  him.  It  has  been  quoted  that  he 
never  forsook  a  friend  nor  lost  an  opportunity  to  do  a  kind  deed  no  matter  how 
humble  a  one. 

Born  in  a  log  cabin,  he  rose  to  the  highest  position  attainable  in  the  govern- 
ment. With  honest  old  Abe  at  the  helm,  the  Ship  of  State  was  piloted  through 
suffering  and  failure  during  the  long  years  of  the  Civil  War.  Although  beset  with 
defeat  and  disappointments,  he  rose  above  them  and  became  one  of  the  most  beloved 
of  American  statesmen. — Jenks  Forge. 


Here  you  have  a  son  of  the  Republic,  one  who  early  dreamed  its  dream.  Free- 
dom for  all  men  to  be  secured  by  the  union  of  all  men  was  the  substance  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  faith.  He  put  it  into  simple  terms — the  right  of  all  men  to  eat  the 
bread  they  earn.  Coupled  with  that  right  was  the  responsibility  to  earn  the  bread 
they  eat.  As  he  saw  the  Republic  there  was  no  place  in  it  either  for  slave  or  for 
parasite.  This  faith  illuminated  his  thoughts,  shone  through  the  words  with  which 
he  clothed  it,  so  that  they  live  today — the  most  perfect  expressions  of  democracy's 
dream  the  world  knows.  His  words  are  simple,  natural,  like  the  man. 

And  what  a  man  he  was.  To  begin  with,  a  good  worker ;  his  hand  always  on  his 
ax.  "A  good  worker  is  so  rare,"  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  commented,  watching  Lincoln 
with  keen  eye.  Chiefly  he  labored  to  get  at  the  core  of  his  thoughts,  and  reaching 
it  to  preserve  it  in  words,  clear  as  light — no  mistake  in  their  meaning. 

Labor,  hardship,  deprivation  never  clouded  the  kindliness  of  his  nature.  The  man 
was  friendly,  easy  to  go  to.  The  child,  the  youth,  the  man,  sought  him  instinctively 
for  help,  counsel,  companionship.  Even  in  his  lifetime  this  friendliness  became  a 
legend.  Let  a  man  be  helped  out  of  trouble,  a  child  comforted,  a  youth  set  straight, 
and  the  doer  unknown — it  was  Lincoln  who  did  it. 


LINCOLN  THE  MAN 
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His  humor  took  on  early  this  legendary  quality — wise  and  witty  comment — good 
stories — if  the  source  was  unknown,  were  his.  Before  his  death,  scores  of  which  he 
probably  never  had  heard  were  gathered  into  books ;  his  name  put  to  them.  He  was 
the  universal  friend — the  universal  humorist.  This  friendliness,  this  humor,  were 
so  much  a  part  of  him  that  no  burden,  no  sorrow,  could  check  their  natural  flow. 
And  he  had  no  stronger  allies  in  the  dreadful  days  of  the  Civil  War. 

He  knew  his  mind  at  the  start  of  that  tragedy.  Had  one  purpose — to  save  the 
Union — since  through  union  alone  can  man  realize  the  oldest  and  noblest  of  his 
dreams — freedom  to  think  and  speak  his  own  thoughts — find  and  follow  the  way 
of  life  for  which  he  is  suited.  But  this  task  must  be  done  with  men — all  sorts  of 
men.  He  saw  early  that  he  must  not  ask  of  them  what  was  not  in  them  to  give. 
He  must  find  what  each  could  do ;  he  must  even,  as  he  once  said,  use  the  mean- 
ness of  men  for  the  public  good. 

Men  might  fool  him  for  a  time,  but  never  long.  His  insight  into  motives  was 
uncanny.  He  sensed  the  contempt  in  which  many  a  man  held  him  on  first  sight — 
sensed  jealousy — intrigue — treachery — and  again  and  again  outwitted  them — estab- 
lished himself  but  kept  his  victory  to  himself.  These  men  were  necessary  to  the 
country.  They  were  great  men  though  they  might  not  believe  in  his  fitness,  accept 
his  judgments.  With  rare  and  unselfish  humility  and  understanding  he  endured 
more  than  once  the  wrath  of  the  country  for  losses,  failures  for  which  he  was  not 
responsible,  rather  than  weaken  popular  faith  in  the  man  responsible. 

Incredible  his  patience.  It  was  the  wisdom  of  the  Hoosier  youth  who  had  learned 
and  accepted  the  laws  of  nature,  had  learned  that  victory  is  a  harvest  which  takes 
time ;  that  haste  and  violence  delay,  and  may  destroy  it. 

So  he  could  be  patient,  and  as  the  years,  with  their  torturing  sorrows  went  by, 
he  learned  what  was  not  easy  for  him — natural  satirist  and  lampooner  that  he  was 
— to  speak  no  harsh  or  bitter  word  of  any  man,  which  meant  he  must  think  no 
harsh  or  bitter  thought.  Before  the  end  he  came  to  that  supreme  self-conquest. 
"The  things  with  which  I  deal  are  too  great  for  malice,"  he  told  Horace  Greeley. 

There  you  have  the  best  of  him — the  supreme  thing  he  had  learned  in  his  long 
years  of  travail.  When  with  victory  in  sight  he  asked  the  country  to  face  it,  "with 
malice  towards  none,  with  charity  for  all,"  he  was  but  putting  into  words  what  he 
had  come  to  believe  to  be  the  final,  highest  wisdom  in  man's  relation  with  his 
fellows.— 7c?a  M.  Tarhell. 

LINCOLN'S  RELIANCE  ON  GOD 

The  following  quotations  were  collected  by  Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren,  for  "Lincoln 
Lore,"  published  weekly  by  the  Lincoln  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana : 

"Without  the  assistance  of  that  Divine  Being  who  ever  attended  him  (Wash- 
ington), I  cannot  succeed.  With  that  assistance  I  cannot  fail.  Trusting  in  Him  who 
can  go  with  me,  and  remain  with  you  and  be  everywhere  for  good,  let  us  confidently 
hope  that  all  will  yet  be  well." — Farewell  Address  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  February 
12,  1862. 

"If  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  Nations  with  his  eternal  truth  and  justice  be  on  your 
side  of  the  North  or  on  yours  of  the  South,  that  truth  and  that  justice  will  surely 
prevail  by  the  judgment  of  this  great  tribunal  of  the  American  people.  .  .  Intelligence, 
patriotism,  Christianity,  and  a  firm  reliance  on  Him  who  has  never  yet  forsaken 
this  favored  land  are  still  competent  to  adjust  in  the  best  way  our  present  difficulty." 
—First  Inaugural,  March  4,  1861. 


Abraham  Lincoln 


A  Beacon  on  the  moxintain 
height" 
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III.     ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 
ANTHOLOGY  OF  LINCOLN 


A  Beacon  on  the  mountain  height 
Where  Freedom  waves  her  banner  bright, 
A  clear,  serene  and  steady  light. 

A  hand  that  reaches  frotn  the  dust 
And  writes  for  us  in  God  to  trust, 
And  be  both  merciful  and  just. 

A  soul  that  lives  to  cheer  and  bless 
The  student  in  his  loneliness 
And  point  the  pathway  to  success. 

A  spirit  humble,  yet  divine. 
That  poured  its  essence  superfine 
Unstintedly  at  Freedom  s  shrine. 


A  broad  humanity  to  all, 

A  love  embracing  great  and  small, 

A  sword,  a  flame,  a  bugle  call. 

A  heart  of  faith  inviolate, 

A  voice  immortal  in  debate, 

A  lighthouse  to  the  ship  of  state. 

A  name  undimmed  as  years  go  by, 
A  glory  that  will  never  die, 
A  star  eternal  in  the  sky. 

His  natal  day  from  sea  to  sea. 

Lord  God,  we  render  thanks  to  Thee, 

For  Lincoln  and  his  memory. 

Minna  Irving  in  New  York  Herald. 
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III.   ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 
ANTHOLOGY  OF  LINCOLN 

A  beacon  on  the  mountain  height  4  A,  broad  humanity  to  all, 


Where  Freedom  waves  her  banner  bright, 
A  clear,  serene  and  steady  light. 

A  hand  that  reaches  from  the  dust 
And  writes  for  us  in  God  to  trust, 
And  be  both  merciful  and  just. 

A  sou]  that  lives  to  cheer  and  bless 
The  student  in  his  loneliness 
And  point  the  pathway  to  success. 

A  spirit  humble,  yet  divine, 
That  poured  its  essence  superfine 
Unstintedly  at  Freedom's  shrines^  


A  love  embracing  grea'  and  small, 
A  sword,  a  flame,  a  bugle  call. 

A  heart  of  faith  inviolate. 

A  voice  immortal  in  debate, 

A  lighthouse  to  the  ship  of  state. 

A  name  undimmed  as  years  go  by, 
A  glory  that  will  never  die, 
A  star  eternal  in  the  sky. 

His  natal  day  from  sea  to  sea. 
Lord  God,  we  render  thanks  to  Thee 
For  Lincoln  and  his_memorv 


